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THE ALDINE. 



RAPHAEL AND THE TORNARINA. 

In the Barbarina Palace at Rome hangs a picture 
which attracts the attention of all lovers of beauty. 
It is the portrait of a woman, beautiful and graceful 
in form and feature, of rich Italian type, and upon 



in Rome, appears beyond a doubt, but it is not 
known whether she was of Roman birth, or from 
some other city of Italy. She was called the Forna- 
rina, which means baker-woman, but there is nothing 
to show that she was a baker's daughter. 
The house where she lived, and the garden ov^er 



Sistine Madonna, as some characteristics of the 
Madonna bear resemblance to the portrait at Rome, 
Acting on this romantic idea, a German artist has 
made an exquisite picture, representing Raphael 
sitting before his great painting, in the elegant art- 
ists' costume of the olden time. He appears weary, 




RAl'HAEL AND THE KORNARIXA.— C. Hui.K. 



whose srolden bracelet the great painter, Raphael, 
has written his name. This picture is among the 
most celebrated of those left by the great master, 
and is supposed to represent the face of a woman 
beloved by Raphael for many years, and whose char- 
acter exercised a strong influence upon his life. 

Who she was, is a question undecided by all the 
biographers of the artist. That she lived with him 



whose wall the infatuated painter used to climb, are 
shown in Rome to credulous tourists, but their au- 
thenticity is very dubious. She has been immortal- 
ized, however, by the wonderful portrait which bears 
her name, and the fame of Raphael and the Forna- 
rina will live together. 

It is believed by some biographers that the For- 
narina sat as model for the great painting of the 



and, listlessly holding his brush, is resting from his 
work, while his lady-love, the exquisite Fornarina, 
brings him fruit and wine on a salver. The whole 
picture tells the story of artistic refinement, and 
easy, graceful life. 

-<> 

Men resemble the gods in nothing so much as in 
doing good to their fellow-creatures. — Cicero. 



